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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO SOCIOLOGY. * 

In selecting the subject of my lecture this evening I was 
influenced by the title of the body to whose invitation I re- 
sponded, — the London School of Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
For I take this title to imply that the studies of the school 
are not concerned only with ethics in the narrow sense : — i.e., 
with the inquiry into the principles and method of deter- 
mining what is right and wrong in human action, the content 
of the moral law, and the proper object of rational choice and 
avoidance. This is, indeed, a vast, comprehensive, and diffi- 
cult subject, even if we pursue it, so far as possible, as a 
separate and independent inquiry; still, I take it to be the 
aim of your school not to confine the work of your students 
to the theory of what ought to be, of the ideal relations of 
human beings living in society ; but rather to combine with 
this the scientific study of the actual relations of men regarded 
as members of societies, as they have been, are, and will be. 
For it is only by a combination of the two studies, that we 
can hope to attain that wider view which belongs to philos- 
ophy as distinguished from science; from which we endeavor 
to contemplate the whole of human thought — whether con- 
cerned with ideals or empirical facts — as one harmonious sys- 
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tem. It is as a contribution to social philosophy thus under- 
stood that I offer the observations that follow on the relation 
of ethics to sociology. 

But at the outset I find myself in some perplexity. In 
order to examine closely the relation between the two studies, 
we ought to be able to bring the general character and outline 
of each in turn clearly before our minds. Now, I may assume 
that my audience can do this in the case of ethics ; — or, at least, 
as the range of the subject is somewhat vaguely and variously 
conceived — the brief description that I just now gave will 
suffice to indicate to you the body of systematic thought that 
I have in my mind when I use the term. But it is not so clear 
that I can assume this with regard to sociology ; since, though 
the educated world has heard of sociology for about three- 
quarters of a century, it can hardly be said, in England at 
least, to have yet attained the rank of an established science, — 
at any rate, if academic recognition can be taken as a criterion 
of the establishment of a science. There is, so far as I know, 
no chair of sociology in any English university; it is not 
formally included in any academic curriculum ; there is no 
elementary manual of English manufacture by which a 
student may learn to pass an examination in sociology with 
the least possible trouble. It is otherwise in the United States, 
where sociology has already got both professorial chairs and 
hand-books. Perhaps in intellectual as well as industrial mat- 
ters the Anglo-Saxons across the Atlantic are more apt than 
we are to seize and effectively apply new ideas. Still, the 
leading English philosophers of the latter half of the century, 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, have both devoted an impor- 
tant part of their energies to the exposition of the subject, — 
which, indeed, occupies three out of the ten volumes of 
Spencer's great system of synthetic philosophy. And, largely 
under their influence, in spite of the cold shade of official 
neglect in which it still lingers, the ideas of sociology have 
more and more tended to penetrate and pervade current ethical 
discussion. Take, as an instance of this, the following state- 
ment made some years ago by a writer of repute : 

" A man's first and last duty is to see and do those things 
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which the social organism of which he is a member calls 
upon him to do." 

" The social organism" is essentially a sociological concep- 
tion ; and if we admit this statement in its full breadth, we 
implicitly admit the claim — which the young science has in 
fact been making since its birth from the brain of Auguste 
Comte — to dominate the older subject of ethics and even to 
reduce it to a department of itself. 

This claim I propose to examine in the present lecture ; but, 
for the reasons I have just indicated, it seems best that before 
proceeding to examine it I should briefly sketch the aims and 
method of sociology as presented by the leading writers whom 
I have named. 

Sociology, as conceived by Comte and Spencer, may be 
briefly described as an attempt to make the study of human 
history scientific by applying to it conceptions derived from 
biology, with such modifications as their new application re- 
quires. We have, however, for this purpose to include, along 
with history in the ordinary sense, a large part of what is 
commonly known as anthropology, — that is, the comparative 
study of the contemporary social conditions, and recent social 
changes so far as ascertainable, of those parts of the human 
race that have not arrived at a sufficiently advanced stage of 
civilization to have a history in the ordinary sense. 

To begin, we may definitely conceive the objects which 
sociology studies as a number of groups of human beings, 
which at the outset I shall consider to be each an inde- 
pendent political or governed society, though this view must 
be taken subject to important modifications later on. Each 
such society may be to a great extent properly regarded — and 
I shall begin by regarding it — as having an organic life of its 
own, distinct from the lives of the individuals composing it. 
It is in this view that I call it an " organism," meaning by the 
term first that such a group is not a mere aggregate of indi- 
viduals, but an aggregate of which the members have definite 
relations that, though themselves subject to change, remain 
comparatively constant while the individuals change ; and that 
these relations bind the individuals together into mutually 
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dependent parts of a larger whole, performing mutually de- 
pendent functions. The society has thus a structure which 
so far resembles the structure of a living animal that its exist- 
ence depends on its structure ; it cannot cease to function and 
retain its structure, as a machine can. I further mean to imply 
that such a society goes through processes of growth and 
change which are at any rate largely caused — as the changes 
of a plant or animal — by interaction with its environment, 
physical and social ; and especially changes by which it adapts 
or adjusts itself to its environment, — i.e., tends to preserve 
itself amid changes in environing conditions even, if need be, 
by the occasional sacrifice of the lives of individual members. 
With this definite meaning, finding in such societies these 
characteristics, we may agree to call them organisms in spite 
of their unlikeness in other important respects to the organ- 
isms which biology studies. 

Then, following Spencer and combining the results of history 
and archaeology with the study of less advanced societies now 
existing, somewhat as the biologist combines the results of 
geology with those of zoology and botany, we may note how 
the prevalent type of social organism, like the prevalent types 
of animals or plants, tends, as evolution goes on, to grow in 
mass both by multiplication of units within each group and 
by union of groups. We may note further how along with in- 
crease of mass goes development of social structure, by which 
the differentiation of its mutually dependent parts becomes 
continually more complex; until from the simplicity of a 
little tribe of hunters, with hardly any division of functions 
except what is connected with sex, we arrive ultimately at 
the complexity of a modern industrial society, with its vast 
diversity of occupations. 

Spencer proceeds to draw an instructive parallel between 
the sociological and the biological differentiation of organs. 
He bids us observe in each case 

(i) A "sustaining system," alimentary in the animal and 
industrial in the society, 

(2) A "distributing system," carrying about nutriment in 
the animal and commodities in the society, and 
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(3) A " regulating and expending system." By this last 
notion he represents analogy between the apparatus of nerves 
and muscles in an animal which carries on conflict with other 
animals and the governments and armies of political society; 
taking the governmental system as ultimately developed to 
correspond to the brain and nervous centres, the supreme 
deliberative assembly being analogous to the cerebrum. 

So much for the resemblances between the social organism 
and the animal or plant. As we should expect, they belong 
primarily to the physical life of human societies ; but when 
we turn to note the differences, we shall be led gradually to 
contemplate their intellectual life. 

We may begin by observing that a political society has 
not, like an animal, a normal period of life and a normal 
series of vital changes from infancy to senility and death. 
Indeed, the political societies historically known to us do 
not ordinarily die unless they are assailed and structurally 
destroyed by other societies ; and when death, in a certain 
sense, thus befalls any such society, it does not entail the 
death of the human beings composing it. Some of them, 
no doubt, perish in the collision, but the bulk of them are 
absorbed alive by the conquering society. Even in peace an 
important mingling of units from different societies goes on, 
as is most conspicuously illustrated at the present time by the 
comparatively new societies formed in America. They are 
largely made neither by " multiplication of units" nor by 
" union of groups," but by composition of units from a num- 
ber of groups. 

But it is still more important to observe that the social or- 
ganism to which an individual is found to belong, through the 
social relations binding him to other men, becomes very dif- 
ferent in its range as we pass from one set of relations to an- 
other. There is nothing corresponding to this in the case 
of an animal. Each animal has its own sustaining system, 
its own distributing system, and its own regulating and ex- 
pending system, quite unconnected with the corresponding 
systems of other animals. The alimentary organs of one animal 
do not provide, nor its blood-vessels convey, nutriment to the 
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organs of other societies, nor does its brain co-operate in di- 
recting their movements, except indirectly by producing 
external movements of its own organs. The case is quite 
otherwise with the organic life of societies. The channels of 
communication by which commodities are carried run, as we 
know, not only within states, but across states, almost ignoring 
their boundaries ; and the same is true of the process of dif- 
ferentiation which localizes particular branches of industry in 
situations specially favorable to it, and thus tends to bind the 
inhabitants of the districts in question into one economic 
whole. We all know that England forms part of an economic 
system extending far beyond the limits of the British empire. 
But again a very similar set of cross-divisions, lines of 
separations that cut across the boundaries of states, is found 
in what we cannot but regard as an important part of the 
regulative apparatus of social organisms : I mean the eccle- 
siastical systems. We all know how throughout the civilized 
world members from the same states are divided from another, 
and members of different states are united by communities 
formed for the purpose of religious instruction and worship. 
No fact is more striking in the history of regulating social 
agencies than the manner in which religions claiming to be 
world religions — Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedanism — 
have arisen and spread and overleaped all the lines of separa- 
tion of political societies ; binding their converts through the 
most powerful ties of common beliefs and common worship 
into organisms quite different from states, though they come 
to have an elaborately differentiated quasi-political organiza- 
tion. Now, in studying these ecclesiastical organisms from 
the outside, we might of course dwell on the social differ- 
ences and relations between priests or monks and laymen, and 
the organization of ecclesiastical government. But it would 
be a very shallow insight that did not penetrate further and 
recognize as the most essential social relation which binds 
human beings together on this side of their life community 
of thought and sentiment; a common stock of ideas and con- 
victions about the universe, its ground and end, and human 
destiny. Hence, when the sociologist studies these ecclesias- 
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tical bodies, it is to the laws of change and growth of this 
intellectual and emotional context, this common body of 
ideas and sentiments, that his deepest attention should be 
directed. 

And this is true also of the political regulation of social 
man. Mr. Spencer, as we saw, compares the brain of an 
animal with the supreme deliberative assembly of a nation. 
But surely the political brain of England is not limited to the 
six hundred and seventy respectable gentlemen who chiefly 
make our laws : it is to be found wherever political thought is 
going on which will take effect in determining the action of 
the English government. And if so, the history of political 
ideas shows that no modern nation has a brain strictly and 
entirely its own. If we insist on keeping the analogy, we have 
for the main movements of political thought to trace the 
operation and development of at least a West-European brain ; 
whose range of influence in modern times has not only ex- 
tended to European colonies in other parts of the globe, but 
has even included a people so alien in its origin and previous 
history as the Japanese. 

And, finally, what I have said of religious and political 
ideas is equally true of moral ideas and sentiments. Indeed, 
throughout the history of European civilization morality has 
had an intimate connection both with religion and with polity. 
Still, the study of the development of morality and its condi- 
tions and laws of growth and change may be pursued, no 
less than the study of religious or political thought, as a 
partially independent branch of sociological inquiry; and 
when we so pursue it we soon find that the aggregate of 
human beings bound together spiritually by sharing a com- 
mon moral life is not to be identified with any one of the 
political societies which we began by regarding as social or- 
ganisms. And the same may be said in modern times of the 
possession of a common body of scientific knowledge ; indeed, 
science is less modified by national differences than morality ; 
and European science has united the educated portion of the 
Japanese people more completely with our educated world 
than European political ideas. Thus, in contemplating the 
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continual enlargement of these spiritual bonds of social union 
we are irresistibly led — as the founder of sociology, Comte, 
was led — to an ideal future when the whole population of the 
globe will form, from an intellectual point of view, a single 
social organism. There is a striking passage, remarkable in 
a writer who claims to expound a purely positive method, in 
which Comte tells us that Sociology, reading the future into 
the past, " represents the whole human race, past, present, 
and future, as constituting a vast and eternal social unit, where 
different organs, individual and national, concur in their vari- 
ous modes and degrees in the evolution of humanity." 

To sum up, as we pass from one aspect to another of the 
many-sided social life of man, we are led gradually from the 
conception of an indefinite number of social organisms, sub- 
ject, like plants or animals, to the struggle for existence as a 
main factor in their development, — a conception which phys- 
ical analogies and the contemplation of the earlier stages of 
human history combine to press on us, — to the idea of a single 
social organism, which a study of later civilized history, espe- 
cially in its spiritual aspect, renders no less inevitable. 

I turn now to examine the relation of sociology to ethics, 
and especially the claim of the latter study to absorb the 
former and reduce it to a subordinate department of itself. I 
may perhaps say that I come to the examination of this claim 
in an impartial spirit. Speaking as a professor of ethics, I 
do not consider myself as holding a brief for the independence 
of my subject. It is for the true good of any department of 
knowledge or inquiry to understand as thoroughly as may 
be its relation to other sciences and studies, to see clearly 
what elements of its reasonings it has to take from them, and 
what in its turn it may claim to give to them ; and the value 
of this insight becomes greater in proportion as the steady 
growth of human knowledge, the steady extension of the 
range of human inquiry, brings with it a continually more 
urgent need for a clear and rational division of intellectual 
labor. If, therefore, the relation of ethics to sociology is 
truly one of subordination, it is important that students of 
ethics should fully recognize this truth and render due obe- 
dience to the superior authority. 
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Of course, in order that this authority, however ideally 
unquestionable, should be actually unquestioned, sociology 
must have become an established science, and be not merely 
struggling towards this position. And if I were speaking as 
an advocate of the claims of ethics to actual independence, 
I should have much to say on this topic. I should take the 
simple criteria of the real establishment of a science laid 
down by Auguste Comte, which we may briefly characterize 
as a Consensus of experts, Continuity and Prevision, and try 
the claims of sociology by the standards of its own founder. 
I should give you in Comte's own words his negative appli- 
cation of the test of continuity : " When we find that recent 
works, instead of being the result and development of what 
has gone before, have a character as personal as that of their 
authors and bring the most fundamental ideas into question," 
— then, says Comte, we may be sure we are not dealing with 
any doctrine deserving the name of positive science. And my 
brief would be stuffed with quotations from very recent 
treatises on sociology, whose authors — to quote a well-known 
epigram, — show themselves most emphatically " conscious of 
one another's shortcomings." 

But this advocate's work is not now my affair. I wish to 
assume for the purposes of my present discussion that the 
struggle of sociology to become an established science, a 
struggle carried on now for three-quarters of a century, has 
been crowned with the success which I hope will ultimately 
crown it. I will assume that it has attained as much consensus 
as to principles, method, and conclusions, and as much con- 
tinuity of development as the physical sciences dealing with 
organic life, and as much power of prevision as Comte hoped 
for it ; — for he was not sanguine enough to suppose that soci- 
ology could ever predict with the exactness and minuteness 
of astronomy, and foretell the stages of a political revolution 
as astronomy foretells the stages of a solar eclipse. 

Let us suppose this consummation attained and consider 
how far this scientific prevision of social effects will so far 
determine ethical reasonings as to reduce ethics to a subor- 
dinate department of sociology. 
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I think it must be admitted that this effect will be produced 
to a considerable extent, upon any view of ethics except the 
ultra-intuitional, in respect of the deduction of particular rules 
of morality from fundamental principles. For all schools, ex- 
cept that which takes the immediate judgments of conscience 
as infallible guides in all questions of conduct, admit that the 
application of moral principles to practice must be largely 
governed by foresight of consequences, and must therefore 
admit that rules of social behavior will properly be determined 
in detail by the scientific prevision of social consequences so 
far as such prevision is available. We may compare, as a 
parallel case, the relation of the moral duty or virtue of tem- 
perance to human physiology, including pathology ; the ethi- 
cal maxim that the bodily appetites ought to be strictly obe- 
dient to the regulation of reason must receive its practical 
application from a forecast of consequences ; and this, with 
the development of physiological knowledge, must change 
from a merely empirical to a more or less scientific forecast. 
We commonly recognize that the diet scientifically known to 
be promotive of health and efficiency is the truly temperate 
diet; and the most ascetic moralist has to admit that self- 
denial, no less than self-indulgence, must be limited and 
guided by medical prevision. Similarly we must admit that 
our social affections and sentiments will have to yield to the 
control and obey the guidance of sociological prevision when 
sociology has become a really established science. 

Indeed, some effect of this kind has already been produced 
on current ethical notions and habits by the branch of sociology 
which has been separated from the general science of society, 
and received a development in advance of the rest under. the 
name of political economy. For instance, under the influence 
of the economic forecast — deductively and inductively estab- 
lished — of the bad consequences of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
the old and eminent virtue of charity, in its narrower signifi- 
cation, has materially changed its practical content for the 
modern educated man, while retaining its principle and motive 
unchanged. Its application to conduct has become more 
complex and exacting ; it is recognized as demanding thought 
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and care, besides the mere altruistic preference of the satis- 
faction of others' desires to the satisfaction of our own, and as 
imposing restraints on sympathetic impulses as well as on 
self-regarding ones. 

A similar effect of economic forecast on ethical conceptions 
and accompanying sentiments is traceable in the case of jus- 
tice ; but with the difference that in this case we have marked 
ethical divergences resulting from divergences in the economic 
or sociological prevision of consequences. Suppose we take 
the principle that desert ought to be requited as expressing 
the abstract essence of distributive justice. Its practical appli- 
cation cannot but be different, on the one hand, for the indi- 
vidualist who holds that any important relaxation in the com- 
petitive struggle for existence must result in the arrest and 
decline of human improvement, through the equalizing of the 
prospects of survival of the unfit along with the fit ; and, on 
the other hand, for the socialist who forecasts a more rapid 
and effective improvement under the stimulus of altruistic 
affection, sympathy, and public spirit, when these nobler im- 
pulses are no longer starved and depressed by the egoistic 
habits and sentiments that necessarily result from the present 
competitive struggle. The former will tend to interpret the 
requital of desert to mean securing to each man the precise 
social value of his services ; the latter will tend to interpret it 
to mean securing him what he requires for the most efficient 
performance of his social function. 

Of course, as sociological prevision extends in range and 
increases in exactness, we must suppose fundamental diver- 
gences of this kind to diminish and a more decisive effect to 
be produced. 

I have said enough to show the import of my admission as 
a representative of ethics that if we suppose sociology as an 
established science, we must suppose its forecast of social con- 
sequences to exercise a fundamentally important effect on the 
practical application of general ethical principles or maxims, 
and the deduction of subordinate rules of conduct from 
these. 

I now turn to the more important and more disputable ele- 
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ment of the claim of sociology to absorb and subordinate 
ethics, — i.e., the claim not merely to modify the practical 
application of ethical principles, but to determine these very 
principles themselves. 

Here, first, I quite admit that the connection of sociology, 
supposing it an established science, with the subject-matter of 
ethics must necessarily be so intimate and so comprehensive, 
that its claim to dominate and subordinate ethics is natural 
and almost inevitable ; and we cannot be surprised that it 
should appear irresistible to students of sociology who have 
never made a systematic attempt to purge their moral notions 
of the confusions of popular thought. For, as we have seen, 
sociology undoubtedly comprehends in its subject-matter the 
study of morality as a social fact, and this study must include 
morality as a whole, the principles accepted in any age and 
country, no less than the accepted and current application of 
the principles to particular concrete problems of conduct. It 
is a part of the business of sociology — at least as important, 
from a purely sociological point of view, as any other part — to 
ascertain first the facts, and then, as far as possible, the laws 
of the development of moral opinions and sentiments, as one 
element in the development of human society as a whole ; 
to show how it has influenced and been influenced by other 
elements in the whole social evolution; to trace it back, if 
possible, to its origin ; and — always supposing sociology to 
have arrived at the stage of scientific prediction — to foretell 
its future conditions. 

It is natural to infer that a sociology supposed able to ac- 
complish all this — and I am willing, for the sake of argument, 
to make the supposition — would reduce ethics to a subordi- 
nate department of itself. I do not, however, think that this 
inference is logically sound. Indeed, I think that in most cases 
it arises from a confusion of thought that a little reflection 
ought to dispel. 

To show this, let us suppose ethics and sociology as inde- 
pendent and established systems of thought, and then try to 
imagine a conflict between them, a conflict such as sometimes 
takes place between established sciences, — e.g., there was one 
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some time ago between physicists and geologists as to the 
time of duration of the earth. 

We shall find that we cannot really suppose such a conflict 
possible. No ethical proposition can possibly contradict a 
sociological proposition, since they cannot relate to the same 
subject-matter, — that is, so long as ethics is understood in the 
limited sense that I have defined and so long as sociology 
keeps strictly within the bounds of its domain as a positive 
science. Sociology thus conceived is strictly incapable of 
answering any ethical question, and ethics thus understood is 
strictly incapable of answering any sociological question, — for 
ethics is only concerned with what ought to be, and sociology, 
even when it deals with ethical judgments, is only concerned 
with what is, has been, and will be judged, and not at all with 
the question whether it is, has been, or will be truly judged. 
So far as any sociologist expresses any opinion on the latter 
point, he assumes a knowledge which the method of his 
science, regarded as a study of empirical fact, is quite incom- 
petent to supply. 

I do not think that this is likely to be disputed, so far as 
sociology is concerned with the mere ascertainment of particu- 
lar facts, past and present ; but it may be disputed in respect of 
the general truths which sociology as a science must be sup- 
posed to have established. And I admit that if we examine 
this dispute with care we shall find, not indeed a possible con- 
flict between ethics and sociology, but a possible coincidence 
so close as, if actually accepted, to justify the view that soci- 
ology is destined to absorb ethics. 

But here again I must point out that the dispute sometimes 
arises from mere confusion of thought. It is rightly seen 
that the aim of sociology is not merely to ascertain, but to 
explain, the variations and changes in social morality, and 
that this explanation must lie in reducing to general laws 
the diversity of moral opinions prevalent in different ages 
and countries ; and it is vaguely thought that these general 
laws, at any rate when brought to a sufficiently high degree 
of generality, must coincide — if they do not clash — with ethi- 
cal principles. But not only is there no prima facie reason 
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why they should coincide, but primd facie every reason why 
they should not. For the sociological laws must explain and 
be manifested in the erroneous moral judgments that have 
been prevalent in human society no less than in true moral 
judgments ; they must explain the prevalent opinion of certain 
groups of primitive men that successful thieving is honorable 
and virtuous, or that the revenge of a blood-relation is the 
holiest duty that man can perform, no less than in the opposite 
moral opinions now prevalent in Europe. 

There is, however, a subtler form of the same view which 
cannot be so decisively put on one side. It may be urged 
that the subject-matter of sociology, no less than the subject- 
matter of animal or vegetable biology, is a kind of organic 
life; and that as the varied structures and functions of animal 
or vegetable organisms can only be understood if we regard 
them as adapted or adjusted to the preservation either of the 
individual organism or its type, so sociology requires the 
same conception of adaptation to the end of social preserva- 
tion in its explanation of social facts. Accordingly, morality, 
prevalent moral opinions and sentiments, being an important 
complex of relations among the members of a society, must 
be brought under the same general conception ; so that the 
most comprehensive and fundamental sociological law, ex- 
plaining the development of morality, will consist in just this 
statement of Preservation of the Social Organise as the end to 
which morality is normally and broadly a means, — though in 
any particular society at any particular time details of positive 
morality may not be perfectly adapted to this end. If this is 
so, it may be said the moralist must adopt this sociological 
end as his ultimate ethical end, since otherwise he would be 
setting up an ideal opposed to the irresistible drift of the whole 
process of life in the world, which would be obviously futile.* 

* Some writers would substitute " welfare" or " health" for " preservation" 
in this reasoning. But unless "welfare" or "health" is interpreted to mean 
merely preservation in a condition favorable to future preservation, in which case 
simple preservation is still the ultimate end, the terms seem to me to introduce 
an ethical conception which cannot be arrived at by any strictly sociological 
method. 
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Now, supposing a consensus of sociologists to declare that 
the preservation of the social organism is the one all-compre- 
hensive end, by continual adjustment to which the actual evo- 
lution of morality may be simply and completely explained ; 
and supposing a consensus of moralists to accept this socio- 
logical end as the ultimate good to the attainment of which all 
human action should be directed, then, I admit, it would be 
broadly true to say that ethiGS was absorbed by sociology. 
For on these hypotheses there would, firstly, be a complete 
coincidence between the sociological and the ethical end ; and, 
secondly, as I have already explained, the working out of the 
rules conducive to the end must, so far as social morality is 
concerned, consist in an application of sociological knowledge. 
Ethics would not, indeed, even so, be exactly a branch of the 
science, but it would be an art based on the science and having 
as its fundamental principle the highest generalization of the 
science, modified so as to take on an ethical import. 

It would still, I think, be formally important to insist that 
this fusion of studies can only be rationally effected by the 
judgment that identifies the sociological and the ethical ends; 
and that is not one to which the moralist can be cogently 
driven by any sociological arguments. For the argument 
that if he declines to accept it he places himself in opposition 
to the process of nature is only forcible if we introduce a 
theological significance into our notion of nature, attributing 
to it design and authority ; and this introduction of theology 
carries the sociologist beyond the limits of his special science. 
But, though it would be formally important to insist on this, 
the fusion would still be complete on the two hypotheses, 
sociological and ethical, above stated. 

But neither of these hypotheses can be accepted as more 
than partially true. 

Take the ethical question first, — can we regard the mere 
preservation of the life of a human being, or of any number 
of human beings combined in a society, as an ultimate and 
paramount end and standard of right action, apart from any 
consideration of the quality of the life preserved ? I appeal con- 
fidently on this point — it is the only appeal possible — to the 
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deliberate judgment of thoughtful persons, when the question 
is clearly set before it. Doubtless a fundamentally important 
part of the function of morality consists in maintaining habits 
and sentiments preservative of individual and social life ; but 
this is because, as Aristotle said, in order to live well we must 
live. It does not follow that life is simply the ultimate end ; 
since if all life were as little desirable as some portions 
of it have been in the experience of most of us we should 
judge anything tending to its preservation as unmitigatedly 
bad. It is not life simply, but good or desirable life, that is the 
ethical end ; and though — as all students of your school will 
know — there is still much controversy as to the precise con- 
tent of the notion " good" in this application, it is a controversy 
which ethics has got to work through, and in settling which 
it cannot derive any material aid from sociology. 

But, again, the sociological hypothesis seems to me equally 
unacceptable when put forward as a complete explanation of 
the facts to which it relates. 

The view that morality has been developed under the in- 
fluence of the struggle for existence among social organisms 
as a part of the complex adaptation of such organisms 
to the conditions of their struggling existence is, I think, 
a probable conjecture as regards the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment in prehistoric times. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the observance of duties to fellow-tribesmen within a 
primitive tribe tended to the survival of the tribe in the 
struggle for tribal existence, by increasing the internal co- 
herence of the tribe and the effective co-operation of its mem- 
bers. But it is not reasonable to accept this as the main ex- 
planation of the evolution of morality even in primitive ages, 
because it is certainly not a cause that has had any great 
effect on the important changes in moral beliefs that have 
taken place in historic times. Take one of the greatest of 
such changes, that resulting in the conversion of the Greco- 
Roman civilized world to Christianity. Not only would it be 
obviously absurd to attribute this change to the struggle for 
existence among civilized societies ; there is not even any 
adequate evidence that it had a preservative effect on the 
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political society in which the conversion took place. I should 
conjecture that before Constantine its operation was the other 
way, considering the passive alienation of primitive Chris- 
tians from the secular society in which they lived, over which 
they believed a swift and sudden destruction to be impending. 
And, though this split between religion and the state was 
healed by Constantine, it is difficult, even after this, to see any 
tendency in Christianity to preserve the Roman empire, or 
even arrest its decline and fall. The Christian empire seems 
simply to continue the process tending towards surrender to 
the barbarians outside. 

In short, the sociological hypothesis that I am now con- 
sidering — so far as it is offered as a complete explanation of 
moral evolution — seems to me due to the one-sidedness of 
view which I before noted as a source of sociological error : 
the concentration of attention on the physical side of social 
life and its primitive conditions, unduly ignoring its spiritual 
side and the later stages of its development. And this is true, 
not of morality only, but of the development of knowledge, 
of art, — indeed of all the chief elements of that ideal good 
which we most deeply value in what we call the progress 
of civilization. We cannot say of the most signal contribu- 
tions to this progress that they are always decisively pre- 
servative of the particular nation of which they are made ; if 
we are to view them as adjustments of means to a social end, 
it can be no lesser or more limited end than the welfare of 
humanity at large. 

I now turn to consider an objection that may be taken 
against the whole line of thought that I have adopted. I may 
be asked, " Why insist on this artificial separation between the 
subjects of ethics and sociology? Why not allow the de- 
velopment of both to be influenced by the natural play of 
thought between the two ? Why attempt the impossible task 
of keeping different portions of our thought on human rela- 
tions in separate water-tight compartments ?" 

To objections of this kind my answer is, — First, that I fully 
recognize the propriety of the demand that our ethical and 
our sociological thought should be brought into clear and 
Vol. X.— No. i 2 
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consistent relations : indeed, I regard the harmonizing of dif- 
ferent sciences and studies as the special task of philosophy. 
I think, however, that the impulse to put together different 
lines of thought requires methodical restraint, because one of 
the most fruitful sources of error in philosophy has been over- 
hasty synthesis and combination without sufficient previous 
analysis of the elements combined. But, secondly, in order 
to avoid this error, I by no means wish to prevent altogether 
mutual influence, interpenetration of ideas, between the two 
studies I am now considering. I only urge that it should be 
carefully watched and criticised, in order that it may not be 
the source of confusion, which is especially dangerous in the 
condition of controversy and conflict of opinion on funda- 
mental points from which neither sociology nor ethics has as 
yet successfully emerged. To illustrate this, let me consider 
first the current influence on ethics of sociological concep- 
tions. I will take the fundamental conception of the social 
organism. 

Although as a utilitarian I cannot regard mere preserva- 
tion of the social organism as the ultimate end and supreme 
standard of right action, I recognize the value of the concep- 
tion in making our general view of duty, whether framed on 
utilitarian or any other principles, fuller and truer. In any 
case it is important for an individual that he should not con- 
ceive himself merely as a member of an aggregate, capable of 
benefiting or injuring by his actions other individuals as such, 
but also as a member of a body formed of individual human 
beings bound into a whole by complex mutual relations ; a 
whole of which the parts, whether individuals or groups, have 
functions diverse and mutually dependent. Adopting this 
conception, he will, whatever view he takes of the ultimate 
ethical end, judge actions largely by their effect in promoting 
or impeding the coherent and harmonious co-operation of dif- 
ferent organs of society, and in strengthening or weakening 
habits and sentiments that tend to the efficient performance 
of social functions. 

All this is highly important. But some writers seem drawn 
by the interest of the novel conception to regard it as supply- 
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ing a complete determinant of duty. That is, it seems to be 
supposed that adequate guidance to particular duties is given 
in all cases by the facts of social relations. " A man," it is said, 
" finds himself as a member of a society in certain relations to 
other human beings. He is son, brother, husband and father, 
neighbor, citizen. These relations are all facts, and his duties 
lie in fulfilling the claims that are essential parts of these rela- 
tions." Now, no doubt the claims or conscious expectations 
connected with these relations, and the common recognition 
of these claims by other members of the society than those 
primarily concerned are important social facts. But it can 
hardly be maintained that it is an absolute duty to fulfil all 
such expectations, as they are to a certain extent vague, vary- 
ing, liable to conflict with each other, sometimes unreasonable, 
sometimes sanctioned by custom but by custom " more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance." In short, so far 
as these claims are actual facts they are not indisputably valid 
and do not form a harmonious system, and the study of them 
as facts does not give a criterion of their validity and a means 
of eliminating conflict. In considering which of the demands 
made on us by our fellow-men have to be satisfied and which 
repudiated, and, when two conflict*, which is to be postponed, 
we require a system of principles of right conduct which the 
study of social facts as such cannot alone give, but which it is 
the business of ethics to give. 

On the other hand, just as this wide and quasi-architectonic 
use of sociological conception in ethics leads to a mistaken 
attempt to get the ideal out of the actual, so the converse 
influence of ethics on sociology leads to equally mistaken 
attempts to get the ideal into the actual, — i.e., to predict a 
future state of society in harmony with ethical ideas without 
any adequate support in scientific induction from the known 
facts of past social evolution. 

In criticising this " evolutionary optimism," as we may call 
it, I ought to explain that I am not opposing optimism as a 
philosophical doctrine. I am not myself an optimist; but I 
have a great respect for the belief that, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, the world now in process of evolution, is ulti- 
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mately destined to reveal itself as perfectly free from evil and 
the best possible world. What I would urge is that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, this belief should be kept as a 
theological doctrine, or, if you like, a philosophical postulate, 
and that it should not be allowed to mix itself with the process 
of scientific inference to the future from the past. 

The sociologist who brings his optimism into his socio- 
logical reasonings must, I think, find the tendency almost 
irresistible to give a one-sided prominence to those facts in the 
past history of society which make for a favorable view of its 
future progress and to ignore those facts which make for the 
opposite conclusion. It is only in this way that I can account 
for Mr. Spencer's belief, regarded by him as a strictly scien- 
tific inference from a survey of historical facts, that the evolu- 
tion of human society will ultimately bring about a condition 
of social relations in which the voluntary actions of normal 
human beings will produce " pleasure unalloyed by pain any- 
where." And, similarly, I think that his hypothetical conclu- 
sion that " there needs but a continuance of absolute peace 
externally and a vigorous insistance on non-aggression inter- 
nally to insure the moulding of men into a form naturally 
characterized by all the virtues" has not really been reached 
by a strictly sociological method ; but that the sociological 
reasoning which has led him to it has been influenced and 
modified throughout by an individualistic ideal formed prior 
to systematic sociological study. 

I seem to find this confusing effect of " evolutionary opti- 
mism" in an even more extreme though vaguer form in a 
good deal of popular discourse about progress. The believer 
in a good time coming often seems inclined to believe that 
what is coming is good because it is coming, no less than that 
what is good is coming because it is good. Now, granting 
the latter proposition to be well founded, it does not in any 
way imply the former ; granting that man is destined to unal- 
loyed bliss, still his road to this bright goal may be in parts 
very devious and distressful ; and some of the most distressful 
turns that would otherwise be found in it may be avoidable 
evils, but only avoidable by vigorous resistance to present 
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tendencies of change. This seems obvious enough : but it is 
an obvious truth which is liable to be missed because the 
opposite error is not explicitly propounded, but lurks in a 
vague acquiescence in the drift of events. 

H. Sidgwick. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 



AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AS A RELIGION. 

The nations of the ancient world — Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans — drew no line of demarcation between re- 
ligious and political life, between Church and State. In all of 
them, the gods were members of the State, and the service 
due to them was a State function. They could form no con- 
ception of a State without gods and worship ; and no one 
could be a member of the State without worshipping its gods. 
A man going beyond the limits of a god's territory could not 
worship him. David could not worship Yahweh, when driven 
out from his "inheritance" (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). Individuals who 
sought to disown the, gods of their nation were often punished 
with death. This was the case with Socrates in Athens, and 
with many Jews and Christians under the Roman empire. 

Two things resulted from this, one good and one evil: (1) 
there was in the lives of the ancient peoples a unity, a whole- 
ness, to which modern life is a stranger ; (2) there was absent 
from their lives the universalism, the cosmopolitanism, with 
which ours are familiar. The exclusiveness of nationalism 
forbade universality of religion. It was only through the 
separation of the two that religion could become universal. 
As far as the Western world is concerned, this separation first 
took place among the Jews, and through the agency of their 
prophets. It is in Amos, the earliest of the writing prophets, 
that we first find the conception of a universal god, not ex- 
clusively bound up with a single people, but extending his 
care to all peoples and to all the earth. However much 
Israel might claim to be, in a special sense, the chosen son of 



